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S-oegJ':ir..2.-  'Time;     10  minutes. 


AlTITOUITC-ilSM' ;    jLad  now  for  the  Priner  for  Tcftm  Farmers.    Through  the 

-cooporation  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Station  

each  T^edncsday  at  this  time  presents  ITei^hor  Thompson.    Today  ITjichoor 
Thoripson  is;  goin/j  to  talk  about  some  of  those  annual  flowering  plants 
that  iTio-de  the  old  fashioned  garden  such  a  beautiful  memory  and  the  now 
fashioned  garden  such  a  present  delight  All  right,  ITeighhor  

)fC  S)C  3^  sjc  ^ 

I  learned  a  lot  ahout  ann\ial  flowering  plants  from  my  mother  and 
my  grrncmothcr, 

\vh-c>.t's  more,  I  learned  to  love  them.;  and  to  grow  them, 

C-rojidiiothor  used  to  have  a,  tin  "box  full  of  dried  seed  up  in  the 
cupooard.    Every  fall  she  would  save  the  flower  seed  and  put  each  different 
kind  in  a  little  paper  sack,  and  lahel  the  sack,  and  carefully  store  it 
in  that  little  tin  box  where  the  mice  couldn't  get  to  it. 

Then  about  this  time  of  the  year,  grandmother  would  get  those  seeds 
dovm,  and  shB  and  mother  v/ould  get  out  and  spade  and  dig,  and  v;ork  in  the 

compost,  and  plant  those  v/onderful  seed  I  know,  because  they  had  me 

out  there  with  my  little  cart  liauling  the  compost  from  the  barnlot,  and 
carting  av/ay  the  trash  they  cleared  off  in  preparing  the  beds. 

Hov/ever,  it  was  the  results  they  got  that  made  me  love  such  old  tim.e 
favorites  as  marigolds,  and  poppys,  and  heliotrope,  and  sv/eet  alyss-um, 
and  coxcomb,  four~o '  clocks,  balsams,  and  zinnias,  snapdragons,  mignor^ette,  That 
is  v/h",.-  I  plant  zinnias  and  the  like  in  every  conceivable  place  in  my  flov/er 
garden,  and  even  as  borders  for  my  vegetable  garden  and  along  the  v/alks  in  the 
backyard. 

Fncn  we  moved  to  our  present  hom.e,  there  wasn't  a  plant  or  a  shrub 
on  the  place.    The  first  year,  we  planted  zinnias  with  a  border  of  dt?arf 
nasturtiixis  around  the  house.    As  a  screen  or  border  between  the  house  and 
the  vegetable  garden  we  planted  castor  oil  beans  and  cannas*     Since  then, 
of  course,  we  have  gradually  Improved  the  whole  place  with  trees  and 
shrubbery,  but  we  still  use  our  old  friends  the  annual  flowering  plants  to  j 
"brighten  xcj  the  corner  where  we  are."  / 

17e  cT/n  our  ovn  place  so  can  afford  to  make  permanent  improvem.ents.  / 
For  folks  v.ho  rent  their  homes,  it  night  not  pay  to  plant  shrubbery.  / 
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But  './ith  annual  flo'./ering  plants  :fon  can  have  a  beautiful  shov/ing  of  flowers 
in  a  sin{.'lo  season  and  at  ver;^  little  cost. 

Of  course,  you  know  tho  time  to  plant  most  annual  flowering  plants 
is  early  in  spring,  about  as  soon  as  the  soil  can  bo  worked.    Some  arc 
so  hardy,  I  sometimes  plant  them  before  danger  of  frqst  is  past. 

Bob  Saw;/or  \;as  asking  me  tho  other  day  about  v/hat  I  would  plo/nt  in 
various  parts  of  his  yard  if  I  was  in  his  place,    T^ith  all  the  variety  and 
beauty  tlaere  is  to  pick  from,  his  question  had  me  stmped  for  a  second, 

I've  found  zinnias  one  of  the  best  annuals  for  planting  v/here  you 
need  a  vigorous  plant.     Scarlet  sage  will  also  take  a  lot  of  rough  treatment. 
Of  course,  you  won't  want  too  much  of  that  scarlet  color. 

Sv/eet  alyssun  and  candytuft'  are  two  of  the  daintiest  little  annuals 
for  use  in  bordering  other  plants.    Dv/arf  nasturtiuns  also  make  a  v/onderiul 

border,     I  plant  nasturtiums  every  year  as  soon  as  the  danger  of  frost  is 
past.    They  won't  st;md  frost. 

Love-lies-bleeding  is  another  easily  grown  upright  annual  with 
drooping  blood-red  foliage  and  long,  drooping  flowers.     Like  Joseph's 
coat,  a.nother  of  the  real  old  fashioned  flowers,  love-lies-bleeding  tai:es 
plenty  of  wannth  and  sunshine  and  plenty  of  room,     I  start  both  of  these 
indoors  eibout  six  weeks  before  frost  danger  is  past,  and  then  transplant 
then  to  the  garden.    But  you  can  sov/  the  seeds  right  in  the  garden. 

Spiderflower  is  another  old  favorite.    You  remember  it  has  big, 
loose  heads  of  rose  colored  flowers  standing  up  above  the  foliage. 
Spiderf lowers  bloom  for  a  long  time.    The  plants  grow  "5^  feet  high  or 
more  and  so  must  have  plenty  of  room,     I  always  sow  the  seed  in  tho  garden 
soon  after  the  weather  is  settled  and  that  is  usually  two  or  three  '.veeks 
before  the  last  frost  is  to  be  expected. 

Blue  Larkspur  is  another  old  favorite,  especially  with  Mrs, 
Thompson.     She  loves  that  profusion  of  beautiful  blue  flowers  you  get  with 
larkspur.     Of  course,  there  are  V'/hite  larkspurs  and  red  larkspurs,  but 
blue  larkspur  wins  over  all  the  others.    The  larkspurs  are  easily  grown,  but 
they  do  best  in  rather  cool,  moist  soil. 

You  can  sow  them  in  the  spring,  but  I  prefer  to  sow  mine  in  the  late 
fall,  so  they  are  ready  to  start  early  in  the  spring,     I  thin  the  seedlings 
to  stand  6  to  18  inches  a,part,  according  to  tho  variety-.     Some  are  large, 
and  others  small  growing.     If  you  keep  the  flowers  cut  they  will  continue 
bloonin_  for  qi  ite  a  while. 

But  before  I  mention  any  more  of  these  old  favorites,  there  is 
something  else  I  want  to  mention.    That    is  a  bulletin  on  growing  annual 
flov/ering  plants.     It  v/ill  tell  you  about  more  of  these  plants  than  I  can. 
It  v;as  prcp^ared  by  one  of  the  horticultui^ists  of"  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agricxilture,    You  cm  get  it  free  as  long  as  the  supply  lasts. 
Just  ask  for  a  copy  of  Fam^.ers'  Bulletin  ITo,  1171  on  "G-rowing  Annual  Flower- 
ing Plants," 
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On  the  mantel  in  our  living  room,  we  have  a  vase  filled  with 
Hslichrys-om  flowers.     Grandmother  used  to  call  them  strawf lowers.  Mayhe 
you  knov.'  them  as  Everlasting  flowers.    Anyway,  these  strawf  lowers  or 
everlasting  f lov/ers  are  easy  to  grov;.    And  if  you  cut  them  before  they 
ripan,  and  dry  them  carefully  in  the  sriade,  they  keep  their  shape  and 
color  perfectly, 

I  can't  close  v/ithout  running  in  a  word  aoout  China  asters;  "ojcause 
I  love  th.cm.    My  next  door  neighbor,  'ff.R.B.  has  "been  more  successful  than 
I  have  in  raising  them.    His  soil  is  a  little  more  losmy  and  oetter  for 
asters  than  mine.    My  soil  is  sandy  and  gravelly  and  the  asters  simply 
cc.n't  stcond  hot,  dry  weather  on  my  soil. 

However,  plants  grown  from  seed  sov/n  in  the  open  in  May  will 
"bloom  in  Septemoer  and  October  when  the  weather  is  getting  a  little  cool 
and  the  flowers  a.re  then  at  their  best. 

Another  of  my  favorites  is  the  Snapdragon,    The  snapdragon  is 
a  perennial,  but  it  flowers  the  first  year  from  seed  sown  in  the  spring. 
It  is  a  good  plant  for  growing  in  borders,  and  with  its  bright  color  a.nd 
peculiar  shaped  flowers  alv/ays  attracts  attention, 

^'Then  the  weather  is  fairly  warm,  you  might  plant  that  little  native 
of  India,  known  as  the  balsam.     It  likes  hot  sun,  rich  soil,  and  plenty 
of  water.    But  there  is  one  fault  I  have  to  find  v/ith  the  balsam,  hov/cver, 
and  tho^t  is  that  it  hides  its  beautiful  flowers  under  its  leaves. 

Ho  old  fashioned  garden  v/ould  be  quite  complete  v/ithout  four-o ' clocks 
those  showy  plants  that  seem  to  have  the  gift  of  telling  time,  because  their 
flowers  open  only  toward  evening.    Then  there  are  Jobs-tears,  grasslike 
annuals  that  look  like  youjig  corn  rjlants  and  bear  beautiful  seeds  our  little 
girl  often  uses  for  beads. 

And  I  almost  forgot  to  mention  Petunias,         have  a  steep  banJk  in 
our  garden  and  last  year  v>rc  planted  petunias  on  it,         had  a  vjry  dry 
s-ummor,  but  the  petunias  stood  it  pretty  well  and  in  the  fall  we  had  a 
regular  carpet  of  white  and  iDurplc  bloom. 

There  are  several  other  annual  flowering  plants  you  may  want,  I  can' 
mention  them  all.  Better  get  that  bulletin.  That  is  where  I  got  most  of  my 
information.     It  has  been  my  guide  for  years, 

if!  ^  9je  )f! 

AHTTOUlTCri .THT :     You  can  get  the  bulletin  Heiglibor  Thompson  mentions.  All 

you  have  to  do  is  write  to  this  station   for  it.    Or  write  direct 

to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  at  Washington,  D,  C,  Ask 
for  Jarr.iers'  Bulletin  Ho,  1171  on  "drowing  Annual  flowering  Plants." 
Remember  that  nijimber  Fanners'  Bulletin  Ho.  1171,     It  is  free  as  long  as 
the  supply  lasts. 


AMOUNCEIvGNT ;    Here  is  ITeighbor  Thompson  again,  fresh  from  his  garden  and  ready- 
to  give  his  Primer  for  Town  farmers  to  you  over  Stati;n  .    To-day  Neighbor 

Thompson  is  giving  us  a  chapter  from  his  experiences  in  trying  to  make  up  for 
natures  deficiencies  in  the  matter  of  supplying  moisture  for  his  garden.  All 
right  Neighbor  

— oOo— 

As  Mrs.  ThomiDson  was  saying  a  day  or  two  e.go,  it's  getting  terribly  dry 
again,    -^e  get  a  nice  shower  then  the  wind  goes  around  to  the  windy  quarter  and 
blows  and  blows  until  there  isn't  a  particle  of  moisture  left  in  the  surface  soil. 
It  looks  as  though  I  would  have  to  begin  watering  my  garden  in  earnest  if  I  expect 
to  have  any  flowers  or  vegetables  this  year. 

I  have  found  thst  you  can  m.^k:e  a  little  water  go  a  long  ^-ays  if  you  use  it 
right?    First  there  is  the  way  you  a.-oply  it  to  consider.    Then  there  is  the 
matter  of  holding  the  water  after  you  get  it  into  the  soil. 

Now  about  -outting  on  the  v;ater  for  best  results.    There  is  one  principle 
that  I  want  to  lay  down,  good  and  strong,  right  at  the  beginning;  and  that  is 
don't  sprinkle.    IThen  you  water  your  garden  give  the  soil  a  good  soaking,  instead 
of  merely  sprinkling  the  surface. 

When  you  sprinkle  the  surface  lightly  you  prob-^bly  wet  the  soil  an  inch 
or  so  down.    That  causes  the  roots  of  the  -olants  to  develope  near  the  surface 
where  there  is  moisture.    Then  comes  the  ^"'ind  and  the  hot  sunshine  and  dries  out 
the  surface;  and  the  roots  that  are  near  the  surface  are  killed.    Sprinkling  is 
all  right  if  it  is  done  right,  that  is  if  enough  water  is  put  on  at  one  time  to 
soak  the  .soil  to  a  depth  of  five  or  six  inches. 

Two  years  ago  I  invested  in  about  tvro  hundred  feet  of  three-fourths  inch 
pipe  which  has  special  cou-olings  and  little  brass  nozzles  every  two  or  three  feet 
along  its  length.     I  cou'olc'    the  lengths  of  those  pipes  together  and  support  the 
lines  on  stakes  driven  in  the  ground  across  ny  garden.    Then  I  attach  the  garden 
hose  to  one  end  of  the  'oipe  line  -nd  t-'orn  on  the  water.    The  water  sprays  through 
the  little  nozzles  in  fine  streain.s  and  f^lls  like  rain  on  my  garden.    By  changing 
the  direction  of  the  streaas  from  ti'^.c  to  time  I  get  "oniform  distribution  of  vTater 
over  my  entire  garden.     It  takes  t'.7o  or  three  hours  of  watering,  however,  to  give 
the  ground  a  thorough  soalcing. 

That's  one  way  of  applj'-ing  the  water,  and  incidentally  I  learned  a  great 
deal  about  watering  my  garden  by  reading  Farmer's  Bulletin  No.  I529-F  on  Spray 
Irrigation  in  the  Eastern  States.     I  can  see  no  reason,  however,  why  this  t^^pe 
of  irrigation  would  not  work  all  right  for  watering  gardens  in  the  western  irrigate* 
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sections  except  that  the  water  '.rill  he.vc  to  "be  p-umpted  through  pipes  under 
moderate  pressure » 

The  other  -'a:/  that  I  have  used  quite  a  tit  in  watering  my  garden  is  the 
one  knov/n  as  Surface  Irription.     It  is  dcscrihed  in  Farmers*  Bulletin  No.  1635-?* 
Part  of  my  garden  is  almost  level,  the  ground  slopes  Just  enough  to  make  the  water 
flow  freely  in  little  furrows  along  the  rows  of  crops.    "Thenever  I  want  to  water 
anything  in  thc-^.t  :oart  of  my  garden  I  Just  nake  little  furrows  with  the  corner  of 
the  hoe  alongside  of  the  ro^-s  of  plants.    Then  I  run  water  from  the  ^rden  hose 
into  these  furrows  at  the  highest  point  and  let  it  flow  the  full  length  of  the 
rov;.    As  each  row  is  waterc;d  the  hose  is  cha.nged  to  the  next  until  the  whole 
garden  is  watered.    TMt  system  h' s  the  advantage  tfet  it  takes  no  overhead  or 
sprinkler  pipes  and  that  the  water  can  ho  delivered  without  much  pressure. 

Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1635-F  sgys  that  ahout  one  inch  in  depth  over  the 
irrigated  surface,  if  the  water  is  uniforalj'-  distributed,  us-ually  is  enough  in 
sections  where  irrijation  is  used  mainly  to  su3-3lement  r-atural  rainfall..  This 
quantity  of  water  is  known  as  1  acre-inch  per  acre  and  is  equal  to  27.152  gallons. 
Of  course  thore  is  al\/ays  some  loss  of  water  and.  uniform  distribution  is  seldom 
possible  so  it  nay  t-rike  more  than  that.    Of  co-urse,  some  soils  require  more  v;a,ter 
than  others.     It  telzcs  Vbout  6,000  gallons  of  •^^ater  to  completely  water  ny  garden^ 

You  can  often  get  the  water  for  watering  the  garden  from  lakes  or  ponds  and 
fran  etrcans.    One  of  the  nain  problems  is  to  get  the  water  fron  the  source  of 
supply  to  the  garden.    In  some  cases  you  can  carry  water  by  gravity  through  open 
ditches,  but  as  a  rule  you  will  have  to  rixsLvp  it.     Sor.e  folks  use  windmills  to  lift 
the  water  hat  as  winda-.iills  -ou-r-.p  rather  slowly  you  -'.ay  need  a  storage  tank.  Where 
only  a  s:''.all  garden  like  r.ine  is  to  be  watered  it  would  not  pay  to  install  an 
expensive  puz'p.    I  have  in  -.y  "jqII  a  corr/.on  force  ptiri-p  operated  with  a  pui-n-Jack 
and  a  snail  gasolene  engine  th?t  I  bought  second  ha.nd  at  a  very  low  price.  One 
of  r.y  neighbors  uses  an  old  autonobilo  ^''ith  one  of  the  rear  wheels  Jacked  off  the 
ground  as  a  source  of  pov/or  for  puvpting  water  with  which  to  water  his  garden  and 
truck  patches. 

After  all  there  is  nothing  nicer  than  to  be  able  to  draw  your  supply  of 
water  for  yo-ar  garden  from  the  service  pipes  of  some  town  or  city,  provided  the 
water  doesn't  cost  too  much.    The  next  best  thing  is  to  have  an  electric  pump 
fitted  with  an  automatic  control  \'T:iich  will  t^arn  on  or  off  the  power,  as  water 
is  used  from  the  pipes. 

But  there's  another  angle  to  this  matter  of  irrigating  the  garden,  and 
that  is  to  const-^rve  the  moisture  after  yow  get  it  into  the  soil.     I  follow  the 
plan  of  cultivating  the  surface  soil  Just  as  soon  as  possible  after  each  shower 
or  irrigation,  shallow  cultivation  I  maintain  a  dust  mulch  and  help  hold 

the  moisture*    Taen  I  often  mulch  aro^and  my  plants  with  fine  straw,  coarse  man- 
ure, leaves,  ^ine  needles,  peat  moss  or  with  paper  mulch  to  hold  the  moist\rre. 
The  mulch  has*"  the  advantage  that  it  not  only  holds  the  moisture  but    keeps  down 
weeds  and  I  fig.ire  that  if  I  can  get  ray  crop  well  started  then  water  it  thor- 
oughly and  a'.T-ly  a  imilch  that  my  work  is  most  done. 

There  is  still  another  method  01  irrigating  gardens  that  is  a  good  one 

wherever  it  can  be  used»    I  refer  to  the  undergro-und  method.    You  do  it  this 

way.    First  your  ground  raiast  be  fairly  level  and  have  a  rather  t ight^ sutaoil . 

Well,  you  cut  ditches  about  every  five  or  six  feet  apart  and  12  or  15  inches 

deep:  sometimes  a  little  deeper,  depending  on  the  soil. 'Then  you  la;^'-  lines  of 
^  ~  c  ommon 
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3-inch  drain  tiles  in  the  "botto-.^s  of  the  ditches  with  the  ends  of  the  tiles  hutted 
close  together  and  vrith  the  tiles  perfectly  level.    Then  re-olace  the  soil  over  th.' 
tiles  and  fit  the  ground  for  "olantin^.    At  one  end  of  the  lines  of  tile,  leave 
an  opening  for  the  end  of  the  hose. 

In  using  that  underground  "lethod  you  sir~.ply    run  water  into  the  tiles  and 
alio"'  it  to  esca-oe  at  the  Joints  until  the  soil  is  soaked  and  :r.oistuj.^e  begins  to 
show  at  the  surface.    S\'ery  drop  of  vrater  goes  into  the  soil  and  you  can  contim-i.e 
to  maintain  a  dust  :mlch  on  the  surface.     It's  a  fine  syste.n  hut  ra.ther  expensive 
to  install.    However,  v;hen  once  inst'\lled,  it  l^sts  a  lifetine. 

In  closing  let  '-.e  again  ronind  3''ou  to  v/ater  thoroughly  ajid  only  as  often 
as  really  needed.    Frequent  light  sprinlcling  r.ay  do  r.ore  harn  than  good. 


AM'TQULTCU/IMT;    The  bulletin  r.entioned  by  Neighbor  Thonr>son  can  be  had  free  as  Ion 
as  the  suoply  lasts.    You  can  get  then  cither  fro'-:  this  Station  or  direct  fron  th 
United  States  Dejart-icnt  of  ALgriculture.    The  one  on  "Spray  Irrigation"  is 
Jarners'  Bulletin  No.  I635. 
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tine;     10  rdnutcs 


AMTOUNCEIvIMT:    And  now,  ladies  and  Gentlor.cn  of  the  town- farmer  audience,  here 
is  another  readinc  froa  the  Priner  for  Town  Farmers,  brought  to  70U  hy  Neighbor 
Thor.^pson,  through  '.the  cooperation  of  the  Un-ited  States  Deparfenent  of  Agriculture. 
The  subject  for.  to-day  is  poultry  raising  and  Mr,  Thonpson  now  brings  you  soae 
suggestions  on  care  of  poultry  right  at  this  tine  of  year. 
Mr.  Thon-oson. . . . 


9|c!tc>|e4::)c:^*;ie«:(c9|(9):))i:|i 


You  Icnow,  follow  po^altry  raisers,   there  are  a  few  ir^portc^it  thirds  to 
look  out  for,  that  alvvays  corae  in  for  special  a.^.phasis. 

l(7henever  I  talk  to  folks  who  have  specialized  in  raisin-  -.poultry  for  years 
and  years,  r.iy  rer.arks  invariably  begin  and  end  with  these  few  nain  points. 

For  instraice,  right  at  tMs  tine  what  is  nost  iniportant?    Well,  to  have 
good  pallets    for  next  fall,  our  growing  diicks  nust  receive  three  things,  speaks 
ing  generally.    They  nust  receive  plenty  of  careful  attention;  they  nust  be  fed 
freely  and  regularly;  and  they  nust  be  kept  growing  steadily. 

Now,  I  have  a  neighbor— ny  neighbor  across  the  street,  Mrs.  Sraith--  who 
realizes  all  these  things,  but  she  doesn't  like  then.    Mrs.  Smith  likes  to  go 
on  all-day  notor  trips  with  her  two  snail  daughters.    Well,  nost  of  us  like  to 
go  places  at  this  tine  of  year  but,  as  Bob  Savryer,  one  of  r.^  exi^orienced  poultry 
raising  neighbors,  was  telling  Mrs.  Snith  the  other  day,  all-day  trips  needn't 
necessarily  interfere  with  poultry  feeding. 

Here's  the. way  Bob  does  it»    He  fills  his  hop-^ers  up  in  the  ncming  be- 
fore he  leaves.    He  uses  a  nixture  of  dr-y  nash  and  a  s-afficient  su^yly  of  scratch 
grain  for  one  day.     Thus  his  chicks  get  -^lenty  to  eat,  and  Bob  doesn't  have  to 
worry  about  getting  back  before  dark. 
the  laying  flock  as  well  as  for  chicks. 


This,  by  the  way,  is  a  good  nethod  for 


However,  that's  nore  or  less  incidental.    Let's  ^ass  on  to  sone  concrete 
suggestions  which  cone  fron  Mr.  A.R.  Lee,  poi^ltry  hasbandr.ian  for  the  United 
States  Departnent  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Lee  raninds  us  that  sone  poult  rye  ■  en  .nowada;>'s  give  all  their  feed  in 
hoppers,  anywa:/.    They  keep  it  before  hens  all  of  the  tine,  and  do  not  feed 
scratch  grain  separately,  norning  and  evcriing, 

Mr.  Leo  rlso  lays  er^phasis  on  separating  cockerels  fron  pallets.    To  give 
pullets  the  best  conditions  for  growth,  he  advises  taking  the  cockerels  out  as 
soon  as  they  are  large  enough  to  fry  or  to  be  sold  as  broilers.    TMs  is  a  good 
tine  to  cull  out  any  snail,  lunty  chicks  which  are  apt  to  be  trouble  nakers  in 
the  flock. 
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And  anotlier  thingj    RetaanlDer  that  chicka  ^row  rapidlj'  and  vdll  soon 
outgrow  small  quarters.      Be  careful  to  keep  "brooder  houses  and  "brood 
coops  well  ventilated  and  never  allow  chicks  to  "becone  crowded. in  their 
coops. 

Some  of  you  may  make  a  practice  of  "bu^-i-ng  chicks  which  already  have 
a  good  start  in  life  and  there  is  still  tine  to  do  th^t  if  you  prefer, 
according  to  Ilr.  Lee.    That  is,  chicks  which  are  ^  or  ^  weeks  old  whJ.ch 
have  graduated  from  "brooder-house  days. 

Some  of  yoij  may  also  reproduce  your  flock  a  little  later  hy  hu^ang 
pullets  which  arc  8  to  10  weeks  old.  This  method  has  "become  more  popular 
in  the  last  few  years,  especially  in  back-yard  flocks. 

So  much  for  chicks.    There  is  another  very  important  question  that 
always  comes  up  at  thJ.s  time  of  year,  and  that  is  the  question  of  infertile 
eggs.    You  know,  Bo"b  Sawyer  declares  that  the  rooster  has  no  place  in  the 
average,  bacl:yard  flock,  an;^'way,  "because  his  crowing  dLstur"bs  the  neighbors. 
And  he  will  cause  hens  to  produce  fertile  eggs,  which,  of  course,  don't 
keep  nearly  so  well  as  infertile  eggs  in  the  sur-.-.er  time. 

Our  friend  Mr.  Lee  reminds  us  that  now  is  the  time  to  get  rid  of  the 
male  birds.    Peedir^  them  in  the  summer  is  simply  an  unnecessary  expense. 
Hens  will  produce  just  as  well  without  a  rooster  in  the  flock,  so,  if  you 
have  one,  he  is  sir.ply  a  star  boarder. 

Then,  there  is  the  natter  of  getting  the  laying  house  read;/  for 
warn  weather. 

First  of  all,  it's  ft' good  idea  to  open  all  windows  and  other  open- 
ings in  the  la^/^.ng  house  as  fully  as  possi'cle,  to  provide  good  ventilation 
as  the  wea.ther  grows  warn. 

Then,  sanitation  becanes  a  special  problon  in  warn  we3,thcr.  Insect 
pests  and  parasites  breed  more  freely  thoa.    So,  for  one  thing,  the  drop- 
ping boards  need  cleaning  more  frequently  and,  for  another,  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  hens  away  from  the  droppings.     One  good  way  to  do  this  is  to  nail 
wire  mesh  on  the  bottoms  of  the  roosts,  so  that  hen's  can't  scratch  on  the 
dropping  boards. 

And,  while  we're  speaking  of  warm-weather  problems,  let's  reiember 
that  hens  drinlr  more  freely  in  warn  weather  and  therefore  need  more  water. 
Hens  like  their  drinking  water  cool  and  as  fresh  as  possible. 

Now,  how  about  your  yard?    Here's  one  place  where  cle,?^-J.iness  just 
Can't  be  over  eriphasized,  especially  in  back-yard  poultry  raising.    Mr.  Lee 
also  has  some  suggestions  on  thds  point: 

If  you  have  only  one  very  snail  yard  available,  he  sa^/s,  you  can 
probably  keep  it  in  best  condition  by  loosening  the  surface  every  few 
weeks. 

However,  the  double-yard  system  is  much  better,  if  it  can  be  ar- 
ranged.   In  this  way  you  can  plant  one  yard  to  oats  and  rape  while  the 
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other  yard  is  in  useo    And  then  you  can  change  yards  ahout  ovcr^''  S  weeks. 
This,  "by  the  v/ay,  is  the  aethod  Boh  Sav/yer  uses. 

Bob  points  cut  that  this  systai  s-io/pplies  desimhle  green  feed  and 
suppla:ients  lo-wn  clippings  and  the  green  stuff  from  the  garden. 

Incidentally,  now  that  the  garden  is  planted,  one  of  our  little 

jobs  which  I 've  just  been  attending  to — is  to  see  that  poultry  fences 

are  tight,  so  that  chides  aren't  scratching  cut  either  your  own  or  your 
neighbors'  seeds.      As  you  know  it  is  often  necessary  to  clip  one  wing  of 
each  hen  to  keep  her  fror.i  getting  over  fences  and  this  is  especially  true 
if  she  is  'c,  Icgharn. 

But  getting  back  to  the  fundamental  points,  again,  let  ne  repeat 
then  once  more:    Rer.ienber,  if  you  expect  to  have  good  pullets  next  fall, 
your  chicks  now  need; 

First,  plenty  of  careful  attention. 
Second,  regular  feed. 

And  tliird,  they  should  nake  steady  growth. 

Let  r.ie  coll  your  attention  again  to  that  bulletin  on  "Poultry  Keeping 
in  Back  Yards,"  Pamers'  Btdletin  No.  150S. 

i)c  sfc  tfc  ))c  ))c  )|c  sfc    ^  -fc  9^ 

AMOUHCaAMT;    Ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  have  been  listening  to  the  Primer 
for  Town  Farmers,  brought  to  you  by  Neighbor  Thcopson,  She  number  of  that 
bulletin,  again,  is.Pamers'  Bulletin  No.  150S.    If  you  want  a  copy,  write 

either  to  Station  ,  or  direct  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

in  Washington,  D,  C. 


AMOTOTCEmiT:    And  now  for  another  lesson  from  the  Primer  for  T  o.m  Famers. 

 ^and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  a- 

gain  present  Neighbor  Thompson,  who  tells  us  he  has  ^een  having  a  little 

W  ins!i  ^  t"'r*f  '"i''  °^  1^^^^'  ^1  farmers 

Weightor  Thompson  protects  his  plants  Well,  Mr.  Thompson? 


shell  potato  bug  sitting  on  a  clod  of  earth. 


I 


T  w    +  ^    "5^  ^  l^ter  that  beetle  was  still  sitting  there  so 

wh!?fit  .Tf  '  lifted  up  the  dod.    And  there  right  uJ.toneaS 

where  it  had  been  was  the  tip  of  a  potato  plant  just  trying-  to  oush  through 

:f  sf:n°^^it's;^:r$:;;^^^^  -^^^^    ^hat  pi.nf 

Well,  it  seems  pretty  hard  to  have  insects  sitting  around  waitine 
u^agSnsfr       '°  ^"^-^  ^'^"^^  '^^  -^-^ 

can  count  0^0^°^  cutworms,  for  instance.    There  is  another  insect  you 

can  count  on  being  on  hand,  waiting  to  cut  off  your  cabbage  and  cauliflower 
the  minute  you  put  thom  in  the  ground.     Cutworms,  you  knof,  Say Tn  the 
feTn;ll:TJ^ll  '^'-'^'^^  ^^^^         ^^^^^  ^-^^^  a^-;  thf  time'w:  begin 

worms     I  mr^^^i/.n^'^^r  "^f^""  °^  P^^ts  on  account  of  cut 

stZ  af  L^f .  .                        °^            ^^^^^  ^^-^^  card-boaxd  around  the 

a  nttl.  o  ^  1      'I^'''            ^''"^  ^  I  ^^^t  confess  I  got 

cabbl^e  P^^ts^'^T      f  """^"."^^  precautions  with  my  early 

pit^i:  'i  td-to'rSi\L%^^::!'  ^^-^^  -^-^^ 

out  helTDinrne  L^J'k^^''^^  '"tl^         ^^e^ring  collars.    I  had  Mrs.  Thompson 
T  !n?i  ?    ^  r    ^  ^^"^"^      ^^"^  PaP^^  i^^to  three  inch  snuares  and 

I  rolled  each  square  around  a  lead  pencil  to  give  than  the  proper  shak 


■■j.:.-r>. 
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I  fitted  each  collar  close  aro-ond  the  Stem.    I  slip  it  on,  so  it  will  ex- 
tend about  an  inch  "below  ground  and  tv?o  inches  above  grouiid.    As  a  rale,  I 
just  leave  the  collars  on.    But  soioetirnes  I  go  along  the  row  and  toke  the 
collars  off  after  the  plants  get  big  and  tough  eno\igh  so  cutworms  won't  hurt 
them. 

There  is  another  way  I  use  to  fight  cutworms  when  I  'n  gardening 
on  a  bigger  scale,    I  give  the  cutworms  something  else  to  eat —  some  poisoned 
bait.    This  is  how  I  make  it: 

I  mix  two  tablespoonfuls,  level  fioll  of  white  arsenic  or  Paris 
green  with  five  pounds  of  dr/  brah.    Then  I  add  a  gallon  or  a  gallon  and  a 
half  of  water  with  a  half  pint  of  sorghiun  or  cheap  molasses  so  that  bran  nash 
will  be  real  tasty  for  the  woms.    After  the  mash  stands  for  several  hours, 
I  scatter  it  over  the  ground  sjid  around  the  plants.    I  make  the  mash  in  the 
morning  and  broadcast  it  in  the  late  afternoon.    Then  it  is  luce  and  moist 
and  attractive  to  the  .worms  when  they  cut  up  at  night  for  their  supper. 

Some  of       neighbors  have  had  a  lot  of  trouble  vn.th  cucumber  plants 
on  account  of  th^at  striped  cucmbor  beetle.    I  raise  a  few  hills  of  cucmnbers  .- 
in  my  garden,  and  r.:anagc  to  keep  the  striped  cucmber  beetles  away  from  than 
very  easily. 

The  way  I  do  it,  is  to  build  a  sort  of  cheesecloth  tent  over  each 
hill.    Just  take  a  wooden  barrel  hoop.     Cut  it  in  half.    Cross  the  halves 
in  the  center,  and  stick  the  ends  in  the  ground  and  you  have  the  framework 
for  your  cheese  cloth.    And  when  I  say  cheesecloth,  I  mean  good  cheesecloth. 
Coarse,  heavy  cheesecloth  will  keep  out  too  much  light,  an.d  anything  lighter 
than  cheese  cloth,  such  as  mosquito  netting,  will  not  keep  out  the  bugs, 
■iou  can  hold  the  edges  of  the  cheesecloth  in  -place  by  heaping  a  little  soil 
on  them,  or  holding  it  down  with  clods  and  little  rocks. 

My  old  garden  friend  suggests  that  dustiiig  the  plants  with  nicotine 
dust  is  also  fairly  satisfactory,  providing  you  get  the  dust  on  the  bugs 
thamselvesi    Bordeaux  mixture  with  one  ounce  of  lead  arsenate    to  every  three 
gallons  of  Bordeaux  drives  awa^'  the  ceetles,  and  in  that  way  saves  the  plants. 

I  guess  you  Icnow  what  I  am  talid.ng  about  when  I  say  "my  old  garden 
friend."    I  am  referring  to  that  Parr.iers»  Bulletin  on  "Diseases    and  Insects 
of  Garden  Vegetables."    I've  about  worn  off  the  ba&  of  it  consulting  it  a^ 
bout  this  and  th^t  trouble  in  my  garden.    But  I  don't  need  the  bade  to  tell 
me  it  is  Famers'  Bulletin  Ho,  1371.    It  not  only  tells  about  the  principal 
insects  and  diseases  of  aspara^s,  and  beans,  and  beets,  and  chard",  and  cabbage, 
and  celery,  cacur.:bors,  muskmelons,  and  Squashes,  and  onions,  peas,  potatoes, 
tomatoes,   and  the  like.    But  it  tells  you  h.ow  the  insects  work  a:id, what's  more, 
how  to  treat  to  prevent  dar.:age,  and  how  to  make  fungicides  and  insecticides 
to  fight  the  pests. 

Yes,  sir,  I  wouldn't  be  without  Farr.iers  Bulletin. lo,  I371  on  "Diseases 
and  Insects  of  Garden  Vegetables,"    and  Mrs,  Thompson  is  just  as  strong  for 
Famers  Btdletin  Ho,  1^495  on  "Insect  Enemies  of  the  newer  Garden,"    Tliere  is 
a  lot  of  meat  packed  in  those  pages.    Those  two  bulletins  are  the  back-bone  of 
our  garden  library. 
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But  to  got  a^ter  those  cuC-uniDor  TDeotles  again.    You  know,  there  is 
a  twelve- spotted  heetlo  which  worlcs  nuch  the  sane  wa^'  as  the  striped  cracun- 
her  oectle.    The  treatr.;«nt  is  the  sa~ie,  and  where  cucunher  vines  arc  heing 
sprayed  at  regular  intervals  with  Bordeaux  nixture  for  the  control  of  leaf 
diseases,  it  is  an  easy  r.atter  to  add  arsenate  of  lead  at  the  rate  of  one 
pound  to  50  gallons  of  the  Bordeaux,  or  one  ounce  to  three  gallons. 

Ahout  the  meanest  kind  of  insects  I  Imow  of  are  those  r.iserahle 
plant  lice  or  aphids  that  sudc  the  sap  fra.^  the  leaves  and  tender  stenSe 
It  is  alaost  ir.:pcssi'ble  to  poison  than,   "tecause  they  don't  eat  outside  of 
the  leaves,  hut  stick  their  "bealcs  in  and  sudt  out  the  plant  juices. 

The  nolon  aphis  is  one  of  that  kind.    Why  at  out  the  first  thing 
you  loiow,  the  tender  leaves  of  the  nelons  "begin  to  curl.    And  when  yo^^  cone 
to  look  for  the  trouble,  you  find  hiindreds  upon  hundieds  of  those  ornery  plant 
lice  working  on  the  undersides  of  the  leaves. 

About  the  only  ra.aedy  is  spraying  or  dusting  with  nicotine  sul- 
phate.   And  even  then,  you  h^^.ve  to  he  sure  to  get  the  spray  or  dust  on 
the  insects  thonselves.    The  job  is  to  get  then  all.    If  you  don't  get  ther.: 
all,  your  plants  \7ill  soon  be  reinfested.    Tliey  can  i.raltiply  faster  than  an 
expert  accountant. 

A  few  daj^s  ago,  Mrs.  Thonspon  discovered  a  young  an.:y  of  those 
little  blade  apliids  or  plsn-t  lice  on  the  leaf  sterr-S  of  sone  of  her  nast-or- 
timis,  and  we  ha.d  to  unlinber  our  nicotine  dusting  equipr.:ent,  and  go  into 
action  against  those  pests. 

But  we  are  not  fooling  ourselves.    The  fight  against  insects  in 
the  flower  and  vegetable  garden  is  going  on.    That  was  just  a  skimish. 
There  will  be  nany  nore  before  next  fall.    But  we  are  not  going  to  stand 
by  and  see  the  beauty  of  cur  place  wrecked  by  insects  and  diseases  in  the 
plants.    \7e  are  going  to  keep  a  sharp  watch-out,  and  take  whatever  nea.sures 
seen  advisable  or  what  are  advised  in  those  two  bulletins.     Mrs.  Thonspon 
says  she  talees  a  real  delight  in  trying  to  nake  things  grow,  but  that  doesn't 
include  plant  lice  and  the  like.    And  it  is  no  secret  that  I  expect  to  feed 
nyself  and  sor.:e  of  ny  friends  out  of  our  little  garden  but  I  an  not  go- 
ing to  feed  a  lot  of  insects  if  I  can  help  it,  And  tl--at  ra.unds  ne,  there 

is  sa.iething  I  want  to  look  up  in  Tamers  Bulletin  IJo.  1371*  Y^ell, 

good  luck  with  your  gardens  — -  I'll  lot  yo\i  hear  fron  ne  again  this  tine 
next  week. 


*********** 

AM\i OUI\rCMM\fT ;      You  can  get  those  bulletins  nentionod  by  Ueiglibor  Thonpson 

either  by  writing  to  this  Station  or  by  writing  direct  to  the 

United  States  Departnent  of  Agriculture,  at  V/ashington,  D,  C.    They  are  free 
while  the  supply  lasts.    The  one  on  "Diseases  and  Insects  of  Garden  Vegetables 
is  5'arncrs'  Bulletin  Uo.  1371,  and  the  one  on  "Insect  Enaaies  of  the  ilower 
Garden"  is  Earners'  Bulletin  Uo,  1U95.    Send  for  then  right  away. 


